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Cu. 1] RULE OF INVESTIGATION. 31 


be of great significance and importance. But it is, 
after all, to the results themselves, and to the prin- 
ciples involved in the various decisions of the Con- 
vention, as indicated by the votes taken, that we 
are to look for the landmarks that arc to guide our 
inquiries into the fundamental changes, improve- 
ments, and additions proposed by the Convention to 
the country, and afterwards adopted by the people 
of the States, 


CHAPTER II. 


Coxsravorion or A Lecretative Power.—Basis or Rernr- 
SENTATION, aND Roxg oF Svrrrace.—Powsns ov Leare- 
LATION. 


Tue Convention having been organized, Governor 
Randolph of Virginia’ submitted a series of resolu- | 
tions, embracing the principal changes that ought 
to be proposed in the structure of the federal 
system. 

Mr. Charles Pinckney of South Carolina also sub- 
mitted a plan of government, which, with Governor 
Randolph’s resolutions, was referred to a committee 
of the whole. It is not necessary here to state the 
details of these several systems; for although that 
introduced by Randolph gave a direction to the de- 
liberations of the committee, the results arrived at 
were in some respects materially different. 

The first distinct departure that was made from 
the principles of the Confederation was involved in 
one of the propositions brought forward by Governor 
Randolph, “that a Nationa. government ought to 
be established, consisting of a supreme legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary” ; and as this proposition was 


1 Edmund Randolph. See ante, Vol. I. p. 480. 







































































CHAPTER III. 
Coxsrruction oy THE Execurive axp Tie JupICrARY. 


Tue construction of a national executive, although 
not surrounded by so many inherent practical diffi- 
culties as the formation of the legislative depart- 
ment, was likely to give rise to a great many oppo- 
site theories. The questions, of how many persons 
the executive ought to consist, in what mode the 
appointment should be made, and what were to be 
its relations to the legislative power, were attended 
with great diversities of opinion. 

The question whether the executive should con- 
sist of one, or of more than one person, was likely 
to be influenced by the nature of the powers to be 
conferred upon the office. Foreseeing that it must 
necessarily be an office of great power, some of the 
members of the Convention thought that a single 
executive would approach too nearly to the model 
of the British government. These persons consid- 
ered that the great requisites for an executive de- 
partment — vigor, despatch, and responsibility — 
could be found in three persons as well as in one. 
Those, on the other hand, who favored the plan of a 
single magistrate, maintained that the prerogatives 
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ance of Congress, and their author- 
ities and privileges, until a given 
day after the reform of the Articles 
of Union shall be adopted, and for 
the completion of all their engage- 
ments. 

“16, Resolved, That a republi- 
can constitution, and its existing 
laws, ought to be guaranteed to 
each State by the United States. 

“17, Resoloed, That provision 
ought to be made for the amend- 
‘ment of the Articles of Union, 
whensoever it shall seem noces- 


mary. 
“18, Resolved, That the legisla 
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tive, executive, and judiciary pow- 
ers within the several States 

to be bound by oath to support the 
Articles of Union. 

“19, Resolved, That the amend- 
ments which shall be offered to the 
Confederation by the Convention 
ought, at a proper time or times 
after the approbation of Congress, 
to be submitted to an assembly or 
assemblies of representatives, rec- 
ommended by the several legisla- 
tures, to be expressly chosen by 
the people to consider and decide 
thereon.” 
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than the projects of those whom he represents as aiming to obtain undue 
power and influence for their own States, and whom at the same time he 
‘acqnits of monarchical designs or a desire to abolish the State governments. 
‘The truth is, that nobody had any improper purposes, or anything at heart 
but the liberties and happiness of the people of America. We are not to 
try the speculative views of men engaged in such discussions as these by 
the charges or complaints elicited in the heats of conflicting opinions and 
interests, inflamed by a zeal too warm to admit the possibility of its own 
error, or to perceive the wisdom and purity of an opponent. 
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obstacle and brought about a great hazard. I have 
elsewhere said that these men were capable of the 
highest of the moral virtues; — that their magna- 
nimity was as great as their intellectual acuteness 
and strength. Let us turn to the proof on which 
rests their title to this distinction. 
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ber as the time of their commencement, unless a dif- 
ferent day shall be appointed by law, was adopted as 
a compromise of different views.’ 


1 Mr. Justice Story has stated in 
bis Commentaries (§ 829), that this 
clause came into the Constitution 
in the revised draft, near the close 
of the Convention, and was silently 
adopted, without opposition. This 


isa mistake. The clause was con- 
tained in the draft of the committee 
of detail, and was modified as stated 
in the text, on the 7th of August, 
after a full debate. Elliot, V. 377, 
383 - 385. 






















































































































































































































































































ou. XL] VARIOUS RESTRAINTS. 371 


The same restriction, with the like qualification 
of the consent of Congress, was applied to the keep- 
ing of troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter- 
ing into agreements or compacts with another State 
or a foreign power, or engaging in war, unless actu- 
ally invaded or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.’ 


1 Eliot, V. 548. 
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crime, the committee provided that no person should 
be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses. But to make this more definite, it 
was provided by an amendment, that the testimony 
of the two witnesses should be to the same overt 
act; and also that a conviction might take place 
on a confession made in open court. The punish- 
ment of treason was not prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, but was left to be declared by the Congress ; 
with the limitation, however, that no attainder of 
treason should work corruption of blood, or for- 
feiture, except during the life of the person at- 
tainted." 
1 Ibid, Art. IIL § 3 of tho Constitution. 
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the two houses of Congress in case 
of a disagreement follows immedi- 
ately after his power to convene 
them on “extraordinary occa- 
sions” ; and it has, therefore, been 
suggested that his power to adjourn 
them is confined to cases where 
they have been “ extraordinarily” 
convened under the first power. 
But it is to be observed that the 
whole of the third section of Article 
IL. contains an enumeration of sep- 
arate powers of the President, re- 
Cited seriatim. ‘The power to con- 
ene Congress is one power; and it 
extends only to “extraordinary” 
occasions, because the Constitation 
itself, or a law, convenes them at a 
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fixed period, and thus makes the 
ordinary occasions. But the power 
to adjourn the two houses to a par 
ticular time, in cases of disagree- 
ment as to the time, is a separate 
and general power, because the 
reason for which it was given at all 
applies equally to all sessions. ‘That 
reason is, that there may be a peace- 
fal termination of what would oth- 
therwise be an endless and danger- 
ous controversy. Both Hamilton 
in the Federalist and Judge Story 
in his Commentaries have treated 
this as a separate and general pow- 
er. (The Federalist, No. 77. Sto- 
ry on the Constitution, § 1568.) 
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actions, of a civil nature, intended to be embraced in 
the jurisdiction, but in reference to which there is 
nothing in the known proceedings of the Convention, 
other than what is to be inferred from the language 
selected, that affords any special evidence of the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution. 



























































Ca. XV.) SUPPOSED INCONSISTENCY. 467 


of all government into a single community, or by an 
attempt to extend the principles of liberty to all men. 
The case is reduced, therefore, to the single question, 
whether the people of the United States should have 
foregone the blessings of a free republican govern- 
ment, because they were obliged by circumstances to 
limit the application of the maxims of liberty on 
which it rests. On this question, they may challenge 
the judgment of the world. 
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ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
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Cu. 1] UNCERTAINTY OF THE RESULT. 517 


may not wonder that its friends should have been 
doubtful of the issue. “It is almost arrogance,” 
said the same anxious observer, “in so complicated 
.4 subject, depending so entirely upon the incalcula- 
ble fluctuations of the human passions, to attempt 
even a conjecture about the result.” ? 


1 Hamilton, Works, IL 421. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE 


ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787, 
(See page 844, ante.) 


‘Wnex writing this volume, I prepared an elaborate note, for the pur 
pose of proving that the Ordinance of 1787 was drawn up by Nathan 
Dano. The subsequent publication by Mr. Charles King, of New York, 
of an autograph letter of Mr. Dane's to his father, the Hon. Rufus King, 
written a few days after the passage of the Ordinance, put an end to 
all possibility of controversy on this subject, and made it unnecessary + 
for mo to barjen my readers with a discumion of Mr. Dane's claim to 
be regarded as the author of that instrument. 

The following sentence in Mr. Danc’s letter to Mr. King is decisive 
of the point which has sometimes been controverted :— 





“When I drow the Ordinance, (which passed, a few words excepted, 
as I originally formed it,) I bad no idea the States would agree to the 
sixth article, prohibiting slavery, as only Massachusetts, of tho Eastern 
States, was present, and therefore omitted it in the draft; but finding 
the House favorably disposed on the subject, after wo had completed 
the other parts, I moved the article, which was agreed to without oppo- 


pea de ah fee + ey te 
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necessary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two thinls of the several States, shall call a 
Convention for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be 
valid to all Intonts and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by Con- 
ventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by the Congress; Provided that no Amendment 
which may be made prior to the Ywar one thousand eight hundred and 
ight shall in any Manner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth 
Section of the first Article; and that no State, without its Consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal Suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE. VI. 

JAIL Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

“This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treatics made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United States, shall be the supremo 
Law of the Land ; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound 
by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution ; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required asa Qualification to any Office or public 
Trust under tho United States. 


ARTICLE. VII. 


‘The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient 
for the Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the Same. 








Doxe in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present 
the Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independance 
of tho United States of America the Twelfth Im Witness where- 
of We have hereunto subscribed our Names, 

G2 WASHINGTON — 
Presidt and Deputy from Virginia 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Joun Laxopor, Nrcworas Gruman, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Narnaxre: Goruau, —- Rurus Kino. 
CONNECTICUT. 
‘Wx. Sant. Jounsox, -- Roozm Suzewaw. 
NEW YORK. 
Auexaxper Hasttrox. 
NEW JERSEY.” ig 
Wit: Livixosrox, Davin Baganuer, 
‘Ww. Patzasox, Joxa. Darrox. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
B. Fraxxuix, ‘Tuomas Mreriix, 
Ronr. Monnis, Geo: Curaae, 
‘Tuot Frrz S1uoxs, JaneD InoERsout, 
Jascas Witsox, Gouv: Mozzis. 
DELAWARE. 
Gro: Reap, Guxxixa Beprosp, jan. 
Joux Dicxrxsox, Rrcuarp Basserr. 
Jaco: Broom. 
MARYLAND. 
Jaues M’Hexey, Dax: or St. THos, Janrren, 
Dant. Carnort. 
‘VIRGINIA. 
Jouw Bratz, James Mapreox, Jn. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
‘Wn, Brouxr, Rron’p Dosns Srarczr. 


‘Hu. WILLIAMsox. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. Rurtepaz, Cuantes Corrsworts Pinckxer, 
Cuanzes Pixcuney, Pimece Boruze. 
GEORGIA. 
Wits Few, Anz. Batpwix. 
Attest: 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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ARTICLES 
IN ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENT OF, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 


PROPOSED BY CONGRESS, AND RATIFIED BY THE LEGISLA- 
TURES OF THE SEVERAL STATES, PURSUANT TO THE FIFTH 
ARTICLE OP THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION.® 


(ARTICLE 1.) 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


(ARTICLE 2) 

‘A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be in- 
fringed. 

(ARTICLE TIL) 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. 

(ARTICLE IV.) 

The right of tho people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, sball not be 
violated, and no Warrants shall iasue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


(ARTICLE V.) 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 





* Although this work docs not embraco the history of the Amendments, 
they are printed here in connection with the Constitution, for the convenience 
of the reader. 
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inhabitant of the samo state with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Pres- 
ident, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate ;— The President of the 
Scnate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted ; — The person hav- 
ing tho greatest number of votes for President, shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then from tho persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on tho list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from cach state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the states, and a majority of all tho states shall be necessary to 
achoice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Pres: 
ident whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President. — The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of Electors appointed, and if no person have a 
majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
nuinber shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally 
ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-Pree- 
ident of the United States. 
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